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KENNETH     HAYES     MILLER 


In  present-day  American  painting  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  stands  out  as  a  figure 
of  particular  strength  and  individuality.  Fitting  into  no  narrow  school,  and  work- 
ing in  a  style  diametrically  opposed  to  popular  tendencies,  he  has  held  himself 
aloof  from  current  movements  except  for  the  far-reaching  influence  he  has  exerted  on 
the  younger  generation  of  artists  through  years  of  teaching. 

Miller  is  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  tradition  in  contemporary  painting — 
not  the  tradition  of  the  academy,  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  accumulated 
formulas  of  generations  of  mediocrities,  but  the  living  message  transmitted  directly 
by  great  art.  His  respect  for  tradition,  far  from  being  a  deadening  influence,  as  with 
the  academic  painter,  is  a  quickening  one,  for  he  goes  to  the  old  masters  not  for 
archeology  but  for  vital  principles,  which  he  applies  to  the  subject-matter  not  of  die 
past  but  of  the  living  present. 

In  his  tastes  Miller  is  unfashionable.  The  current  rage  for  the  primitive  and  the 
exotic — symptom  of  an  ultra-sophistication  bored  with  its  own  past  and  feverishly 
searching  for  novelty — leaves  him  untouched.  He  feels  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  primitives,  just  as  we  do  to  such  scientific  pioneers  as  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  but  that  we  need  not  consider  their  art  as  any  more  highly-developed  than  the 
science  of  the  latter,  in  comparison  with  what  came  after.  His  highest  admiration  is 
reserved  for  the  great  masters  who  represent  the  culminating  points  of  the  Occidental 
tradition — Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt — peaks  of  the  human 
spirit  who  in  spite  of  temporary  vagaries  of  taste  can  never  lose  their  sway  over  the 
most  mature  minds. 

In  his  relationship  to  contemporary  styles  he  is  as  far  removed  from  conventional 
modernism  as  he  is  from  the  academy.  He  has  never  followed  the  crowd  in  its 
unbalanced  worship  of  Cezanne,  by  which  the  man  of  Aix  is  transformed  into  the 
inventor  of  painting.  He  admires  both  Cezanne  and  Renoir,  but  rather  for  their 
traditionalism  than  their  innovations.  For  him  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  novelty, 
so  that  he  has  never  adopted  modernist  stylisms,  evidently  feeling  that  an  artist  who 
paints  his  own  times  in  his  own  way  is  more  essentially  "modern"  than  one  who 
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borrows  his  vision  from  Paris.  In  this  he  is  perhaps  upheld  by  the  reflection  that  the 
strongest  American  painters  of  the  past  had  little  to  do  with  the  "movements"  of 
their  day.  Nor  is  he  the  victim  of  an  inferiority  complex  about  everything  American, 
believing  that  we  have  our  own  tradition,  and  a  contemporary  scene  as  vital  and 
stirring  as  any  in  the  world. 

Miller's  art  is  the  expression  of  a  strong  and  complex  personality.  A  person  of 
remarkable  intellectual  powers,  his  mind  is  subtle,  penetrating,  and  of  an  enquiring, 
analytical  turn.  His  extreme  lucidity  of  thought  and  clarity  of  expression  are  qualities 
rare  among  artists,  who  are  in  general  not  much  given  to  analysis  or  to  formulating 
their  ideas  in  words.  Having  meditated  much,  and  with  great  penetration,  on 
the  problems  of  his  art,  he  is  acutely  conscious  of  elements  which  the  average  painter 
either  ignores  or  gropes  toward  more  or  less  unconsciously.  His  capacity  for  lucid 
comprehension  and  clarifying,  graphic  verbal  expression,  gives  even  his  most  casual 
utterances  on  art  a  singularly  pregnant,  illuminating  quality,  and  accounts  for  his 
great  gifts  as  a  teacher. 

His  intellectualism  covers  a  keen  sensibility,  which  manifests  itself  in  unusual 
delicacy  of  perception,  fineness  and  justness  of  discrimination,  subtlety  and  depth  of 
understanding.  He  does  not  wear  his  sensibility  on  the  outside;  his  is  not  a  simple, 
transparent  personality  but  one  in  which  much  remains  hidden  below  the  surface. 
Like  most  genuine  artists  he  might  be  called  an  introvert.  Intellect  serves  him  as  an 
armor  to  protect  a  fundamental  sensitiveness.  His  reaction  to  outside  influences  and 
impressions  is  balanced,  deliberate ;  he  does  not  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  them 
but  takes  them  in,  ponders  and  assimilates  them,  adds  them  to  the  armory  of  ideas 
with  which  he  faces  the  world,  brings  them  forth  again  bearing  the  impress  of  his 
individual,  profoundly  meditative  mind. 

The  creative  process  with  him  is  never  an  unthinking,  purely  instinctive  one ;  it 
is  always  highly  conscious.  He  presents  the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  artist  working 
with  elements  that  are  primarily  physical,  sensuous,  and  emotional,  in  what  might 
loosely  be  called  an  intellectual  way.  Painting  with  him  is  not  a  simple  response  to 
the  visible  world  but  a  process  involving  not  only  feeling  but  thought,  study,  analysis, 
and  logic.  His  critical  sense  plays  an  integral  part  in  the  creative  act,  always  on 
guard,  presiding  constantly  over  the  evolution  of  the  work.  But  one  feels  no  dis- 
astrous conflict  between  the  intellectual  and  emotional  sides  of  his  nature.  His  intelli- 
gence is  profound  and  subtle  enough  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  part  played  by 
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instinct  in  the  creation  of  art,  and  to  allow  it  full  scope.  With  him,  even  more  than 
with  most  artists,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  intellect  and 
emotion.  Just  as  his  instinct  is  guided  by  intellect,  so  his  intellectual  powers  have  an 
instinctive  force  behind  them.  His  urge  toward  knowledge,  power,  completeness,  his 
deep-seated  desire  to  know  and  to  realize,  have  a  quality  of  passion  that  gives  them 
the  driving  power  of  simpler  instincts  in  less  complex  individuals. 

The  dominating  force  of  his  will  results  in  a  singular  steadiness  and  intensity  of 
concentration  on  his  art ;  the  whole  powerful  current  of  his  personality  is  turned  in 
this  direction.  His  philosophy  is  a  severe  one:  art  is  not  easy,  it  requires  constant, 
intense  labor  and  the  renunciation  of  much  that  is  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  There  is  in 
him  a  strain  of  fundamental  asceticism  that  seems  to  war  strangely  with  a  love  of  the 
sensuous  and  luxurious,  until  one  realizes  that  it  is  directed  chiefly  against  those  things 
in  life  which  he  considers  capable  of  distracting  from  the  utmost  energy  to  be  given 
to  art.  He  is  in  a  sense  an  idealist,  in  his  uncompromising  devotion  to  principle,  his 
refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  the  half-way  good.  Never  caring  enough  about  popularity 
to  make  his  art  more  obvious  or  agreeable,  he  has  lived  an  austere  life,  devoted  to 
painting,  to  teaching,  and  to  absorption  in  the  problems  of  his  art. 

In  spite  of  his  idealism,  he  is  not  the  victim  of  illusions.  His  outlook  on  life  is 
realistic,  clear-sighted,  marked  by  an  honesty  so  rare  and  complete  that  to  those  used 
to  a  more  sentimental  viewpoint  it  may  seem  to  contain  a  hint  of  cruelty.  He  has  the 
unusual  ability  to  view  things,  even  his  own  sensations,  in  an  impersonal,  detached 
spirit,  but  never  coldly,  callously  or  insensitively.  Superficiality  and  emptiness  may  be 
cold,  but  not  a  passion  for  understanding.  He  paints  the  spectacle  of  life  as  he  sees 
it,  without  comment,  passing  judgment  or  taking  sides.  His  emotion  is  not  for  the 
individual  actors  but  for  the  whole  scene.  His  compelling  motive  is  a  disinterested 
one,  to  grasp  the  fundamental  truth  and  record  it  in  the  most  rich  and  powerful  and 
permanent  form.  He  has  to  a  high  degree  that  instinct  common  to  all  persons  who 
unite  strength  of  character  to  sensitiveness  and  imagination — the  need  to  create  some- 
thing enduring  out  of  the  illusive  shows  of  reality — something  that  will  express  their 
view  of  life  and  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  time. 

There  are  certain  temperaments  with  whom  the  creation  of  art  is  not  a  spontane- 
ous, easy  flow  but  a  process  of  travail.  Miller  is  one  of  these  temperaments — fortunate 
or  unfortunate,  depending  upon  whether  one  values  more,  peace  of  mind  or  accomplish- 
ment. Painting  with  him  is  not  an  affair  of  joyful  improvisation  but  a  cumulative 
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process  of  slow  and  intense  construction.  He  lacks  the  facility  of  shallower  temper- 
aments. The  things  with  which  he  is  concerned  are  not  easy ;  it  is  hard  to  go  deep. 
But  as  with  similar  temperaments,  the  very  resistance  which  his  expression  encounters 
seems  to  add  to  its  force,  like  water  dammed ;  the  final  result  has  a  power  and  com- 
pleteness of  which  the  more  expansive,  superficial  talent  is  incapable.  The  value  of 
spontaneity  is  apt  to  be  overestimated ;  it  is  not  an  essential  virtue  in  itself,  and  with- 
out the  support  of  deeper  qualities  it  may  even  be  a  vice.  In  the  work  of  a  few  supreme 
creators  it  is  the  final  triumphant  flourish  of  superabundant  energy;  but  there  have 
been  many  great  figures  who  have  not  possessed  it  at  all. 

Miller's  approach  to  painting  is  austere.  In  his  concentration  on  what  he  con- 
siders the  fundamentals,  he  has  never  let  himself  be  diverted  by  side-issues.  Such 
matters  as  technical  virtuosity,  striking  stylisms,  surface  charm,  decorative  attractive- 
ness, are  disregarded.  His  work  puts  forward  no  allurements  to  gloss  over  structural 
weaknesses.  His  language  is  severely  simple,  purified  of  all  but  essentials.  This  uncom- 
promising austerity,  however,  applies  to  his  means  more  than  to  his  ends.  The  qualities 
he  aims  at  are  rich,  ample,  in  a  sense  luxurious,  but  he  achieves  them  by  the  use  of  a 
style  devoid  of  all  superfluous  decoration.  He  dispenses  with  surface  graces  in  order 
to  intensify  the  power  of  the  fundamental  forms.  In  the  end  this  severe  purity  of 
style  exercises  its  own  attraction,  more  lasting  than  that  of  superficially  ingratiating 
qualities. 

The  basis  of  Miller's  aesthetic  is  the  realization  that  painting  is  an  art  which 
expresses  itself  in  a  purely  physical  language,  and  that  even  its  highest  flights  must 
rest  upon  a  firm  physical  foundation.  On  this  solid  base  he  builds  his  art.  For  him  a 
picture  does  not  need  to  depend  on  factors  outside  itself — on  its  literary,  philosophical 
or  moral  content,  its  skill  of  representation,  or  its  evocation  of  the  emotions  given  us 
by  the  real  world — but  fundamentally  upon  its  intrinsic  physical  properties  and  their 
reaction  upon  our  senses,  and  through  our  senses  upon  our  minds.  He  conceives  of  a 
painting  not  as  a  suggestion  or  reminiscence  of  reality,  but  as  the  creation  of  an 
equivalent  to  reality  in  plastic  terms.  For  him  a  work  of  art,  although  having  its 
inception  in  the  real  world  and  building  with  elements  taken  from  it,  is  capable  of  an 
entirely  independent  existence.  It  is  a  self-contained  organism,  a  small  universe  subject 
to  its  own  laws. 

This  conception  of  painting  is  one  that  has  appeared  in  much  of  modern 
aesthetics;  but  Miller's  distinction  is  that  he  has  practised  it  in  a  more  complete, 
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thorough-going  and  profound  way  than  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  Most 
painters  go  half-way;  few  have  had  the  courage  and  the  strength  of  mind  to  disre- 
gard extraneous  and  superficial  charms  and  concentrate  on  the  central  problem  of 
developing  the  most  profound  physical  resources  of  painting  to  their  utmost  extent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Miller  is  one  of  those  modern  dogmatists  who  would 
abolish  the  subject  and  representational  form,  and  admit  only  abstract  painting  into 
the  inner  circle  of  "pure"  art.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  never  been  attracted  by 
abstractions,  preferring,  like  the  masters  whom  he  most  admires,  to  use  the  mate- 
rial of  the  real  world.  He  evidently  believes  that  there  need  be  no  antagonism 
between  the  forms  of  reality  and  those  of  art,  but  rather  a  profound  harmony,  for  no 
matter  how  drastically  the  artist  may  modify  nature  to  suit  aesthetic  needs,  all  his 
formal  conceptions  remain  based  on  experiences  of  reality,  so  that  even  if  he  would, 
he  cannot  escape  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  form.  Miller  believes 
that  the  greatest  power  and  significance  are  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  forms 
that  are  most  familiar  and  richest  in  associations.  But  he  does  not  confuse  these  asso- 
ciations with  the  fundamental  physical  sensations  that  the  forms  convey  to  our  senses. 
To  his  mind  a  work  of  art  may  contain  any  amount  of  the  former,  but  without  the 
latter  it  cannot  be  permanently  significant.  It  is  thus  a  question  with  him  not  of 
excluding  the  literary  or  representational  elements — on  the  contrary,  his  work  is  rich 
in  them — but  of  placing  the  emphasis  on  those  that  he  considers  more  fundamental. 
To  him  painting  is  a  physical  art  and  the  greatest  painters  have  had,  as  a  solid  basis 
for  their  greatness,  a  certain  elemental  physical  power.  Art  which  does  not  possess  this 
quality  may  be  charming,  exciting,  amusing — may  express  perfectly  certain  aspects  of 
its  own  day;  but  once  that  day  is  past  it  ceases  to  exist — a  fate  that  has  already  to  some 
extent  overtaken  such  idols  of  the  last  generation  as  Monet,  Whistler  and  Sargent. 

Among  the  physical  resources  which  the  painter  has  at  his  command  Miller 
realizes  that  the  richest  in  potentialities  is  the  creation  of  three-dimensional  design. 
In  a  sense  all  plastic  art  is  three-dimensional,  for  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  line  or  color 
on  canvas  without  creating  some  illusion,  however  slight,  of  the  third  dimension; 
but  there  are  all  degrees  of  completeness  in  this  suggestion,  from  the  decorative  pat- 
tern of  receding  flat  planes,  one  behind  another,  of  the  Japanese  printmakers,  to  the 
entirely  solid,  deep  world  created  by  the  greatest  masters  of  Occidental  painting, 
which  corresponds  most  fully  to  our  experience  of  reality.  Since  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  after  all  a  solid  one  in  which  even  the  flattest  plane  is  only  one  side  of  a 
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three-dimensional  form,  and  all  our  visual  conceptions  are  necessarily  conditioned  by 
sensations  of  depth,  volume,  solidity  and  weight,  formal  design  which  appeals  most 
fully  to  these  sensations  is  capable  of  arousing  the  deepest  response  in  us.  Those 
masters  of  the  High  Renaissance  who  most  profoundly  realized  these  truths  and 
made  the  richest  use  of  them,  may  be  said  to  have  developed  the  possibilities  of 
design  to  their  greatest  extent.  The  fact  that  at  the  present  time  such  considerations 
have  tended  to  be  forgotten  under  the  widespread  influence  of  Oriental  art,  coming 
to  us  through  Whistler,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Matisse  and  Picasso,  helps  to  explain  why 
so  much  of  contemporary  painting,  in  spite  of  its  cleverness,  gaiety  and  zest,  seems 
thin  and  slight  compared  to  the  work  of  those  two  ancestors  of  modernism,  Renoir 
and  Cezanne,  and  of  their  predecessors. 

Miller's  art  represents  a  return  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Western  tradition. 
One  never  finds  in  his  painting  a  merely  flat  passage,  even  used  in  the  intriguing 
manner  of  certain  modern  painters,  for  example  the  cubists — as  a  relief  for  a  round 
or  half-round  form.  A  plane  with  him  is  never  just  a  shape  existing  between  lines;  it 
is  an  aspect  of  a  solid  object;  one  feels  the  mass  behind  it,  rounding  itself  out  and 
receding  into  depth ;  and  beyond  that  exist  other  forms  or  spaces,  as  far  as  the  eye 
or  mind  can  follow  them.  It  is  a  deep  world  that  he  creates,  and  a  world  of  mass 
and  bulk. 

Besides  these  qualities  of  depth  and  volume,  Miller's  forms  possess  solidity  and 
weight.  They  are  not  meagre,  perfunctory  shapes  serving  merely  to  fill  a  space ;  they 
are  positive,  seeming  to  expand  and  actually  push  against  the  space  that  surrounds 
them,  although  not  perhaps  so  much  in  an  exuberant  manner  as  with  a  heavy,  delib- 
erate power.  Their  appeal  is  not  only  to  the  tactile  sense  but  to  sensations  of  weight, 
balance  and  resistance.  There  are  certain  painters  who  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
able  to  suggest  the  qualities  of  roundness  and  tangibility  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
a  sensation  of  hollowness,  emptiness,  lack  of  specific  gravity,  such  as  one  gets  from  a 
plaster  cast;  but  Miller's  forms  convince  one  that  they  are  solid  all  the  way  through; 
they  appear  to  have  a  central  core,  to  have  been  built  up  from  within.  This  does  not 
mean  a  flinty  hardness ;  the  surface  of  his  forms,  like  parts  of  the  body,  seems  as  if 
it  would  yield  to  the  touch,  but  its  core  remains  solid.  His  work  shows  a  compre- 
hension of  a  truth  that  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood,  that  a  sense  of 
form  is  not  so  much  a  feeling  for  the  outside  of  forms  as  for  the  inner  life  that 
animates  them. 
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The  forms  in  Miller's  pictures  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  comprehended, 
giving  the  sensation  that  the  artist  has  seen  them  from  every  side,  like  a  sculptor, 
and  has  realized  them  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  a  cold  mechanical  process  like  that  of 
the  academic  draughtsman  who  has  all  the  rules  and  recipes  at  his  finger-tips.  It  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  mere  accuracy ;  there  are  thousands  of  painters  who  have  been 
able  to  turn  out  figures  faultlessly  correct  in  every  detail  but  without  a  spark  of  the 
intense  life  that  fills  an  awkward,  rudimentary  figure  by  Giotto.  This  kind  of  com- 
prehension of  form  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  intellect  but  of  the  senses,  the 
body,  the  entire  nervous  system — a  feeling  for  form  as  instinctive  and  elemental  as 
any  of  the  other  appetites.  Most  painters  have  this  sort  of  emotion  for  color,  some 
for  flat  pattern,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  who  have  it  for  pure  form,  and  they 
can  be  found  among  the  company  of  the  genuine  creators.  All  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  true  form — roundness,  bulk,  mass,  volume,  solidity,  weight — are  no  more 
than  academic  virtues  unless  they  are  manifestations  of  this  fundamental  emotional 
realization.  True  form  is  not  something  cold  and  abstract;  it  is  endowed  with  a 
vitality,  a  passion,  a  deep-seated  appeal  to  the  senses,  that  make  it  the  most  profound 
and  moving  instrument  of  plastic  expression. 

With  Miller  the  sense  of  design  is  conscious  and  highly-developed.  An  enormous 
amount  of  careful,  acute,  logical  thought  and  planning  goes  into  the  composition  of 
his  pictures;  every  detail  is  the  result  of  a  concern  for  its  place  in  die  whole.  There 
is  great  subtlety  and  refinement  in  his  sense  of  relationships,  his  feeling  for  the  inter- 
relations of  forms  and  colors,  and  the  harmonies  which  they  create  together.  He 
realizes  that  aesthetically  each  element  exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  every 
other,  and  must  play  its  definite  part  in  the  design.  The  process  of  painting  for 
him  is  thus  one  of  subtle  and  sensitive  balancing  of  one  element  against  another, 
of  experimenting  with  all  the  possible  combinations  and  discovering  which  gives 
the  greatest  degree  of  power,  richness,  completeness.  But  his  method  has  never 
hardened  into  a  formula;  it  remains  essentially  fluid.  He  knows  that  the  artist 
can  never  foresee  exactly  the  final  form  that  his  picture  is  to  assume,  for  an  infinite 
number  of  possibilities  present  themselves  as  the  work  progresses,  and  often  the  pic- 
ture itself  seems  to  dictate  its  own  form.  While  he  believes  that  by  intensive  study 
of  formal  problems  and  of  the  work  of  the  masters  it  is  possible  to  discover  certain 
favorite  motifs  which  have  been  frequently  and  richly  used,  certain  methods 
by  which  great  results  have  been  obtained,    he   has   evolved    no    hard-and-fast 
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rules  as  a  substitute  for  thought  and  feeling.  His  study  of  the  old  masters 
is  more  for  the  purpose  of  refining  his  sensitiveness,  increasing  his  comprehension, 
and  enriching  his  knowledge  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  design,  than  of  arriving 
at  any  formulas.  His  researches,  instead  of  simplifying  the  problems  of  painting  and 
reducing  them  to  a  set  of  elementary,  easily  comprehensible  principles,  make  them 
increasingly  complex  the  deeper  he  goes,  but  also  increasingly  rewarding. 

The  result  of  all  this  intense  care  and  thought  is  the  singularly  strong,  satisfying 
character  of  his  design.  It  has  a  quality  of  inevitability ;  one  feels  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  alter  a  single  detail  without  injuring  the  whole.  His  compositions  give 
a  feeling  of  fundamental  stability ;  each  part  bears  a  definite  constructive  relation 
to  the  others,  and  rests  on,  or  supports,  or  grows  out  of  them  in  a  way  that  satisfies 
one's  architectonic  sense.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  full  development  of  the  element 
of  movement,  that  attribute  which  gives  drama  to  form,  and  which  is  to  plastic  art 
what  action  is  to  a  play.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  surface  pattern  or  merely  linear  rhythm, 
but  the  movement  of  solid  forms  in  deep  space,  building  up  a  living  organism  that 
has  the  variety,  unity  and  completeness  of  a  musical  composition. 

In  its  balance  and  repose  his  design  is  essentially  classic.  Its  spirit  seems  strangely 
remote  from  that  which  characterizes  certain  aspects  of  modern  art;  it  shows  no 
trace  of  hysteria,  willful  perversity,  or  violent  distortion.  Its  power  is  achieved  with- 
out over-emphasis,  that  pounding  of  the  drum  that  attempts  to  disguise  the  empti- 
ness of  so  many  talents.  There  is  no  touch  of  the  florid  or  baroque  in  it ;  the  forms 
are  austerely  simple,  but  never  over-simplified.  The  largeness  and  amplitude  with 
which  everything  is  conceived  and  designed  give  his  style  a  quality  of  genuine  monu- 
mentality.  There  is  no  emphasis  on  individual  parts  for  themselves;  everything  is 
subordinated  to  the  main  purpose,  the  creation  of  a  sculptural  whole. 

In  Miller's  use  of  color  one  finds  the  same  attitude  and  principles  as  in  the  other 
elements  of  his  painting.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  by  beauty  of  color 
as  an  end  in  itself,  realizing  that  true  chromatic  splendor  can  result  only  from  the 
entire  organization  of  the  picture.  Color  in  his  work  does  not  exist  for  its  decorative 
glamor;  like  all  the  other  factors  it  is  subordinated  to  the  whole.  It  never  remains 
merely  on  the  surface,  a  charming,  decorative  embellishment;  it  seems  an  integral 
attribute  of  the  forms,  part  of  their  structure  and  material,  following  their  every 
variation,  helping  to  create  them,  and  attaining  its  greatest  richness  only  in  complete 
harmony  with  them.    Color  employed  in  this  way  possesses  far  more  genuine 
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magnificence  than  when  its  purpose  is  merely  decorative;  the  enchanting  surface  bril- 
liancy of  a  Persian  miniature  is  incapable  of  awakening  the  deep  response  of  the 
profounder  color  of  a  Titian  or  a  Rembrandt. 

Miller's  color  has  certain  very  individual  characteristics.  Its  thoughtful,  brood- 
ing, meditative  quality  places  it  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  of  painters  with 
whom  color  is  a  simple,  gay  reaction  to  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world.  It  repre- 
sents an  unusual  and  arresting  combination  of  austerity  with  power  and  depth.  The 
grayed,  delicate  hues  of  his  earlier  work  have  of  recent  years  been  replaced  by  more 
resonant  harmonies,  as  though  a  veil  had  been  lifted,  but  a  certain  ascetic  soberness 
still  modifies  even  the  most  opulent  of  his  works.  His  color  schemes  are  complex 
and  subtly  interrelated,  the  individual  notes  seeming  to  emerge  from  a  general 
tonality,  as  if  all  were  fused  into  a  unified  tone  with  local  variations.  But  within  the 
severe  functional  limits  which  he  sets  for  the  province  of  color,  he  achieves  a  sober 
richness,  a  somewhat  sombre  splendor,  a  restrained  sumptuousness  of  form  and  color 
acting  in  perfect  unison. 

Temporary,  illusive,  naturalistic  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere  are  disregarded 
in  his  work.  The  attempt  to  capture  such  phenomena,  which  occupied  the  energies 
of  most  of  the  last  generation  of  painters,  seems  to  him  to  have  been  tragically  far 
from  the  mark.  Just  as  Renoir,  after  passing  through  impressionism,  finally  discarded 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  real  world,  so  Miller,  after  early  experiments  with  realistic 
chiaroscuro,  in  the  end  has  evolved  a  more  or  less  ideal  light,  permanent,  unaffected  by 
changing  conditions ;  a  light  which,  as  in  certain  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school, 
seems  to  emanate  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  which  brings  out  the  sculptural 
qualities  of  form  to  their  fullest  extent. 

His  technical  methods  are  considerably  more  complex  than  those  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  relatively  simple  and  direct  technique  of  the  average  modern 
painter  seems  to  him  unnecessarily  limited.  He  believes  in  employing  the  full  resources 
of  oil  painting  as  it  was  practised  in  the  late  Renaissance,  using  underpainting  and 
glazes  to  build  his  pictures  up  solidly  and  richly.  His  inspiration  being  of  the  steady 
rather  than  the  short-winded  kind,  he  keeps  his  paintings  by  him  and  works  on  them 
continually,  constantly  bringing  them  toward  fuller  realization;  the  longer  he  works 
on  a  picture  the  more  it  emerges  from  the  raw  material  out  of  which  he  seems  to 
fashion  it  as  a  sculptor  fashions  a  figure  out  of  clay,  and  the  more  it  takes  on  clearness, 
definition,  and  power. 
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II. 

The  evolution  of  Miller's  art  has  been  individual  and  unusual.  Like  many  strong 
personalities,  he  was  comparatively  late  in  reaching  his  fully-developed  style.  On  the 
surface  his  early  work,  with  its  mystical  trend,  seems  to  bear  little  relation  to  his 
present-day  style.  Its  closest  affinity  is  to  Ryder,  whose  friendship  was  the  strongest 
personal  influence  in  Miller's  development. 

In  these  early  pictures,  with  their  deeply  symbolical  character,  the  poetical,  vision- 
ary aspect  of  his  mind  appears  in  its  purest  form.  Like  many  poets,  he  turned  for 
themes  to  the  elemental  phases  of  life.  But  this  was  not  a  mere  graceful,  idyllic 
attempt  to  recapture  an  imagined  Golden  Age;  one  feels  here  a  deeper,  more  per- 
sonal note,  the  expression  of  a  more  genuinely  contemplative,  mystical  temperament. 

The  setting  of  these  visionary  dramas  is  usually  the  desert,  peopled  with  mys- 
terious figures  who  sit  in  revery  or  stand  brooding,  like  columns  of  abandoned 
temples.  The  sun,  breaking  through  fiery  clouds,  beats  down  on  these  lonely  shapes, 
outlining  them  against  the  blazing  sky  and  the  arid,  burning  waste.  They  have  an 
air  of  legend  and  allegory:  primitive  men,  hermits,  solitaries,  seers — symbols  of 
bare,  austere  lives,  of  withdrawal  and  meditation;  or  figures  of  women,  veiled 
and  enigmatic,  visions  of  regret  or  desire,  of  memory  or  foreboding,  evocations  of 
the  past  or  prophecies  of  the  future.  The  meaning  of  these  apparitions  is  often  hidden 
and  troubling:  sometimes  they  seem  like  beings  from  a  remote  antiquity,  spirits  of 
the  race,  suggesting  man's  eternal,  unchanging  relation  to  nature  and  his  own  soul ; 
or  inscrutable  symbols  of  human  life  and  destiny.  One  feels  in  these  works  a  funda- 
mental note  of  questioning,  an  inner  need  for  solitude  and  renunciation.  The  under- 
tone of  sadness  is  inescapable,  but  the  quiet  air,  the  great  spaces,  the  stillness,  convey 
the  serenity  of  contemplation,  resignation,  and  fortitude.  The  part  that  the  sun  plays 
in  these  symbolical  dramas  suggests  an  instinctive  turning  toward  the  source  of  light 
and  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  desolation — perhaps  a  memory  of  mankind's  age-old 
sun-worship. 

These  works  have  little  of  the  facile,  pretty  fancy  of  the  typical  romanticist,  but 
a  far  greater  sincerity,  reality  and  urgency  of  emotion.  They  impress  one  as  the  out- 
come of  genuine  spiritual  conflicts,  dramas  staged  by  the  unconscious  mind,  not  for 
effect  but  to  satisfy  the  bitter  necessity  for  self-expression.  And  even  at  this  compara- 
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tively  early  date  they  had  a  convincing  physical  life,  a  statuesque  power,  dignity  and 
repose — a  classicism  not  only  of  imagery  but  of  essential  spirit.  Their  subjective 
element  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  a  by-product  of  Miller's  search  for  formal 
qualities.  His  great  steadiness  of  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  conscious 
aesthetic  intention  at  this  time  was  the  same  as  now;  the  same  subtle  and  scrupulous 
concern  with  form  and  design  were  part  of  this  early  work  as  today. 

About  twelve  years  ago  came  a  new  phase — a  breaking  of  old  moulds,  a  sense 
of  freshening  and  quickening.  An  experimental,  transitional  period  ensued,  in 
which  the  influence  of  Renoir  was  a  factor.  Subjects  from  contemporary  life  began 
to  appear,  and  a  freer  style  developed.  Forms  expanded,  grew  more  ample  and  full, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  pronounced  and  definite.  His  color  emerged  from  the 
delicate,  visionary  grays  of  his  earlier  style  to  richer,  deeper  harmonies.  Throughout, 
a  more  mature  and  vigorous  spirit  was  manifested ;  his  pictures  were  now  on  a  larger 
scale  and  more  complex  in  design. 

Just  as  marked  as  the  change  in  the  form  of  his  new  work  was  the  difference  in 
the  spirit  behind  it.  The  earlier  phase  had  been  indrawn,  subjective;  the  new  one 
was  turned  outward,  seeking  its  material  in  the  real  world,  dealing  with  larger,  more 
concrete  problems  and  solving  them  more  victoriously — a  broader,  more  impersonal, 
more  constructive  viewpoint.  One  might  say  that  he  had  come  out  of  the  desert  into 
the  world  of  men,  but  still  bearing  the  mark  of  the  essential  visionary  in  his  medi- 
tative, philosophic  habit  of  mind. 

In  his  latest  work  Miller  has  carried  out  his  matured  belief  that  the  richest  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  artist  is  that  which  lies  closest  around  him.  Fourteenth  Street,  with 
its  shabby  gaudiness,  furnishes  him  with  most  of  his  themes :  the  throngs  of  shoppers, 
the  store-windows  crowded  with  showy  objects,  the  cheap  restaurants — all  this  life 
of  the  streets,  drab  and  vulgar  but  alive  with  a  sort  of  animal  vitality. 

These  pictures  of  our  daily  life  make  no  attempt  either  to  prettify  or  to  satirize. 
Satire  implies  a  conscious  purpose,  but  Miller  is  no  more  intentionally  satirical  than 
Eakins  was  in  his  honest  portrayals  of  his  environment.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  not  deeply  revealing.  The  "truth"  after  all  is  always  colored  by  subjective  view- 
points; one  cannot  put  brush  to  canvas,  any  more  than  one  can  put  pen  to  paper, 
without  inevitably  revealing  oneself  and  one's  attitude  toward  the  world.  There  is, 
then,  an  element  of  more  or  less  unconscious  comment  in  these  works,  all  the  more 
powerful  because  it  is  not  obvious,  deliberate  caricature.  He  shows  us  humanity 
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without  glamor,  romanticizing,  or  moralizing — merely  the  monumental  fact  of 
its  existence. 

The  subjects  of  these  recent  works  are  almost  always  women — shopping,  meet- 
ing on  the  street,  talking,  gazing  into  store-windows,  lunching,  waiting  at  street- 
corners.  Physically,  they  are  seldom  of  the  slender,  romantic,  obviously  pretty  kind, 
but  a  more  mature  and  robust  type,  women  of  the  people,  ample  in  figure,  with  great 
arms,  full  bosoms,  necks  like  columns  supporting  heads  which  in  their  bold,  volup- 
tuous coarseness  of  feature  recall  busts  of  Roman  matrons — Junos  rather  than 
Venuses,  without  conventional  seductiveness  but  with  a  full  measure  of  strength, 
amplitude,  and  vitality.  One  feels  in  the  artist's  attitude  toward  them  less  simple 
sensuousness  than  admiration  for  their  power,  as  for  that  of  the  sumptuous  women 
of  Rubens  or  Titian,  mingled  with  a  hint  of  remote,  detached  irony ;  in  certain  cases 
the  element  of  vulgarity  in  them  is  pictured  without  caricature  but  with  a  candor  that 
is  even  more  devastating. 

These  works  are  in  a  sense  realistic,  but  not  naturalistic.  Their  forms,  like  those 
of  any  genuine  art  which  is  not  mere  photography,  are  original  creations  in  that  they 
are  reality  passed  through  the  mind  of  an  artist  and  modified  by  his  preferences  and 
emotions.  Miller's  style,  having  little  direct  realism,  is  marked  by  none  of  the  photo- 
graphic acuteness  and  the  sharpness  of  detail  of  the  naturalistic  painter.  But  it  has  a 
deeper  kind  of  reality.  A  certain  lack  of  sophisticated  worldliness  in  his  attitude 
toward  reality,  a  feeling  as  if  he  had  never  entirely  gotten  used  to  it,  give  his  paint- 
ing of  it  a  sort  of  unprejudiced  honesty.  His  work  shows  no  trace  of  perfunctoriness, 
boredom,  or  unthinking  acceptance  of  the  things  and  objects  that  make  up  his  environ- 
ment; he  does  not  take  them  for  granted,  but  seems  to  have  pondered  over  them  and 
realized  truths  about  them  which  the  more  blase,  superficial  artist  misses.  His  appre- 
ciation of  the  inner  character  and  significance  of  even  the  most  commonplace  everyday 
objects,  and  of  their  value  as  the  raw  material  of  art,  shows  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
modern  clothes  and  other  articles — furs,  coats,  hats,  umbrellas,  handbags,  bracelets, 
strings  of  beads — all  of  which  are  presented  with  a  full  sense  of  their  documentary 
value,  and  at  the  same  time  play  essential  parts  in  his  designs. 

In  these  veracious  pictures  of  our  day  Miller  has  created  works  to  which,  one 
feels,  people  can  turn  in  the  years  to  come,  and  say :  "This  is  how  it  really  was,"  as  we 
now  turn  to  Eakins,  Homer  and  Nast  rather  than  to  the  sweetly  conventional  por- 
trayers  of  their  times.  The  native  quality  in  these  works  is  unmistakable ;  in  them  he 
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makes  his  individual  contribution  to  the  American  tradition — the  tradition  of  those 
artists  who,  without  borrowed  stylisms,  have  painted  the  American  scene  honestly 
and  without  adornment. 

But  the  visionary  quality  of  Miller's  earlier  work  has  not  been  discarded.  It 
reappears  in  his  idyllic  nudes,  with  a  richer,  more  ample  spirit,  and  in  his  land- 
scapes. The  latter  are  highly  individual;  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  painter 
nowadays  whose  work  resembles  them.  Believing  that  landscape  should  do  more  than 
merely  record  the  moods  and  aspects  of  nature,  he  searches  for  the  same  architectonic 
qualities  in  them  as  in  his  other  work.  In  this  field,  the  most  open  to  the  sentimental- 
ist, he  achieves  formal  strength  no  less  than  in  his  figure  pieces. 

These  landscapes  show  an  unusual  sense  of  depth  and  space,  a  love  of  great 
expanses  of  earth  and  air ;  hence  his  preference  for  the  bare,  stark  contours  of  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest  rather  than  for  the  intimate,  populated  Eastern  countryside. 
The  notable  beauty  of  his  skies  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  study  of  Ruysdael.  Too  many 
landscape  painters  treat  the  sky  as  a  sort  of  flat,  opaque  blue  back-drop,  but  Miller 
never  forgets  that  it  is  an  infinite,  transparent  space  in  which  all  kinds  of  intricate 
and  subtle  cloud  designs  may  occur.  These  dissolving,  evanescent  formations  of 
clouds  create  ethereal  harmonies,  contrasting  with  the  solid,  sculptural  shapes  of  bare 
brown  hills  and  plains,  with  here  and  there  the  dull  gleam  of  water  echoing  the  sky; 
while  in  the  far  distance  a  few  sharp,  delicate  forms  give  focus,  point  and  value  to  the 
whole  vast  expanse  of  space.  These  landscapes  have  no  small  intimacies,  little  sugges- 
tion of  any  particular  time  or  place  or  mood;  they  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  pure  abstraction  of  music  in  all  his  work.  In  their  austere,  visionary  poetry 
they  remind  one  of  Ryder,  of  Blake,  of  Poe;  they  recall 

"...a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime, 
Out  of  Space — out  of  Time." 

The  personality,  viewpoint,  and  accomplishment  of  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
stand  out  as  salient  facts  in  contemporary  American  art,  representing  principles 
which  are,  I  believe,  much  needed  today — the  return  to  a  completeness  and  maturity, 
a  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  past,  that  seem  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  lost.  In  the 
most  serious  and  fundamental  qualities  of  painting  the  work  of  few  American  artists 
seems  to  me  as  impressive. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER  was  born  on  March  nth,  1876,  at 
Oneida,  New  York.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  York  under  H.  Siddons  Mowbray  and  Kenyon  Cox,  and 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Art  under  William  M.  Chase.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  not  working 
under  any  master  but  studying  in  museums  and  galleries.  On  his 
return  he  taught  at  the  New  York  School  of  Art  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  where  he  has  been 
instructor  since  191 1. 
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